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OLIVER GOLDSMITH: A SKETCH. 


On April 4th, 1774, the village bell tolled out the sad tidings 
through “Auburn’s vale” that a friend of the poor and a bene- 
factor of the world had passed away. There breathed no sighing 
dirge in the wind, and old ocean heaved as before; the world 
moved on, and its people “in the busy marts of life” walked to 
and fro, unconscious of their loss. But how different was the 
feeling of some of the grandest intellects in Europe! Sir Joshua 
Reynolds passed the day in sorrow ; Edmund Burke turned from 
the praise of the world, and sought comfort in tears; an affee 
tionate circle of friends in the great metropolis lifted the linen of 
the bier, east a glance at death’s cold victim, wept, and went 
away sorrowful. Poor Oliver Goldsmith was dead. 

The ability of some men is never recognized until charity gives 
them atomb. Perhaps their lives were devoted to the noblest 
works: raising from the mire a fallen creature ; assisting poor, 
wayfaring travelers; giving strength to those in lofty stations, 
or teaching a people the nobility of blessing those who curse, 
This cold world too often frowns and censures, forgetting that 
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these are acts which “ cover a multitude of sins.” What is more 
natural fora man than to fall—yea, grovel in the mire, and what 
more divine than for such a creature, having tasted of the bitter 
dregs of sin, to help those who cannot help themselves, and warn 
them against coming doom? Though their wit and genius have 
been shown among reviling men, though their outward lives are 
censurable, yet many of them not only have greatness within, 
but are real heroes and benefactors. Temptations, like the air 
we breathe, surround man; besetting sins chain him to earth, and 
he becomes a convict. Why not, then, pity rather than condemn 
unfortunate humanity, and instead of uttering scoffs, shed tears ? 
Rather than heap contumely upon them, try to lift the burden 
off; take the hand instead of giving a kick. With such prinei- 
ples we look at the life of Goldsmith. 

Searcely recognized as such, Goldsmith was a great man. In 
him were the germs of true manhood. The deeper we penetrate 
his works and study his life, the more grand does this nobility 
appear. Though a vain pauper, intemperate and sinful, his part 
was one of the noblest ever played by a literary man. The un- 
fortunate son of an Trish clergyman, his life was one of sadness 
rather than joy—of misery rather than happiness. To him, 
home was not a place of unalloyed pleasure, but the four square 
walls became a prison within whieh his spirit was curbed. He 
made the world his pillow, and the taunts of men became the 
song with whieh he was lulled to sleep. He treated all men as 
brother, and in return found them cold and without sympathy, 
until the spark of genius kindled into a flame. As versatile in 
character as the chameleon in color, the clerical robe claimed his 
attention, he craved for legal lore, and tested his skill with the 
pestle and mortar. In this versatility we see his uppermost 
desire—to do good ; and where this might be done best, he was 
willing to make any sacrifice in order to accomplish it. Part of 
his life he spent in “fluting ” for bed and board ; during the remain- 
der he was “ pent up in a garret, writing for bread.” Schooled 
in adversity, at times flying from thought to drunkenness, Gold- 
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smith lived an unenviable life. One not knowing his seeret work- 
ings, the motives, so noble and praiseworthy, which prompted 
him to action, would write on the page of his history, in blazing 
letters, FAILURE! But did he fail? Let his deeds and writings 
answer. 

In an humble London dwelling, the furniture of whose carpet- 
less room consisted of a table, a washstand, a chair, and a dilap- 
idated bed, sat a man—a fit specimen of the garret poet—writing 
for bread. A tap at the door, and a gentleman entered. ‘Time 
passed, during which the humble writer presented new truths to 
the learned visitor. Another tap, and a ragged girl appeared. 


o> 


“ Please, sir,” she said, “mamma sends her compliments, and 
wishes to borrow a pot of coals.” ”Twas a bleak, cold day with- 
out—the very elements seemed to be contending for the mastery, 
yet this man, untutored in charity, gave the last ember of fire 
without « murmur. ‘The visitor was the celebrated Bishop Percy. 
The man with haggard, careworn looks was Oliver Goldsmith, 
then preparing his “ Essay on the State of Polite Learning in 
Europe.” 

This incident, a sheaf gleaned from the rich harvest-field, 
clearly exhibits the predominating characteristic of Goldsmith : 
it is found in this one phrase, “ good-natured.” When a man in 
poverty’s clutches so loves humanity that he denies self in order 
to help others—even searching for the outeast—it is but just that 
he be termed a hero. Not the hero of Carlyle, facing the cannon 
with grim firmness; not the world’s hero, who lays waste a 
country, and makes thousands mourn and suffer; but the hero 
of humanity—he who works to benefit a people; who writes to 
relieve the persecuted and distressed; who “does what he can, 
taking no thought of fame.” Ah! he is the greatest hero who 
can write Charity in the largest characters. Such a hero was 
Goldsmith. His foibles will be censured, but the heartless critic 
must be moved at the magnanimity of the man, and his dis- 
interested benevolence. “ Taught,” as he expresses it, “to con- 


sider all the wants of man as his own, he became perfectly in- 
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structed in the art of giving away thousands before he had 
learned the necessary qualification of getting a farthing.” The 
humblest creature received his attention. In writing home, he 
says, “If there is a dog in the family, let me be remembered to 
him.” This affection was a never-failing spring. The more 
sympathy he himself required, the more he gave. Emotional 
and forgiving, an insult was forgotten. Genial and loving, be- 
nevolent and kind, the poor never went from his door unblessed, 
while the anguish of the desolate was turned to a smile of joy. 
But with all this generosity, he lacked prudence; with all this 
tenderness of heart, he wanted a firm will. He, around whom 
children loved to gather, and to whose songs they listened with 
delight, was the same Goldsmith who tenanted in Old Bailey’s 
garret, who gamed in the saloons of Paris, and reveled among 
the reprobates of London. In the one ease were exhibited his 
foibles; in the other, “the man that in him was.” 

But, says one, simplicity and continual sympathy for those you 
daily meet is an effeminate quality. It is effeminate, but tis the 
power with which woman exerts such a benign influence ; and if 
this weakness characterized mankind, we could rejoice in a re- 
formation, in Church and State, never before seen. It has been 
the delight of the world to eall those weak and foolish, who, in 
their devotion to a cause, in their faithfulness to humanity, and 
ficlelity to their country, exceed the cold standard of moderation. 
For this, men have delighted to ridicule Goldsmith. Boswell 
eloried in raising the laugh at the unfortunate doctor; but to- 
day what a contrast do we see between the two men! Had 
Goldsmith, out of his native woodness, only viven the coverlets 
to the poor woman, he would, in this act of kindness, have 
left a nobler legacy than did Boswell in his famous biogra- 
phies. 

The lonely journeys of Goldsmith through the streets of Lon- 
don show this pervading spirit. When day declined this man, 
either in velvet coat or tattered garments, wandered about in 


search of those “ who make the street their couch.” Unable to 
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help, he pitied “‘the poor shivering females,” who, from a lofty 
station, the grand pedestal of virtue, 


“ Fell like snow-flakes, from heaven to hell.” 


These outcasts touched his heart, destroyed his vanity, and 
drew out that emotional nature, which dared weep over the pol- 
luted, lift up the fallen or protect the injured. This man, wan- 
dering among those poor homeless creatures, cried in the agony 
of spirit, “ Why was I born a man, and yet see the sufferings of 
wretches I cannot relieve?” Then rising to the grandeur of his 
nature, like Peter of old, without silver or gold, he gave such as 
he had—he wrote for their sufferings and plead for their relief. 
“The slightest misfortune of the great,” he says, rebuking the 
world, “the most imaginary uneasiness of the rich, are aggra- 
vated with all the power of eloquence, and held up to our atten- 
tion and sympathetic sorrow. The poor weep unheeded, perse- 
cuted by every subordinate species of tyranny, and every law 
which gives others security becomes an enemy to them.” The 
secret of this grief is that he himself in like manner had suffered. 

It is pleasant to turn from such a character and view his 
works: to see him censure his own faults, and have his deeds re- 
enacted. The wanderer Goldsmitli is the philosophical vagabond, 
and the bashful student is the falsely-modest Marlowe. In thus 
introducing his characters, Goldsmith is true to nature. In his 
works we have his life. Does he censure the world for its supine- 
ness? He is not cold. Does he condemn men for their vices? 
He makes himself culpable. Does he reveal the long list of 
) 


erimes that disgrace his country? He lends a helping hand in 


suppressing them. Does the vanity of his people incite his sar- 
easm? He ridicules his own empty pride. The man in black, 
moved by the plea of the professional beggar, is Goldsmith, 
ashamed of his “ natural benevolence,” hesitating between pride 
and compassion. In this way the sympathy of the reader is 
aroused, and his works are read with pleasure. 


At times, moving the heart to pity by the tale of some outcast, 
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he reaches a climax which arouses man from his lethargy, destroys 
his apathy and makes him a wiser, if not a better creature. 
Having at times the deep reasoning of a logician, clothed in the 
language of a poet, he pleases while he convinces. With a style 


as chaste as Addison’s, he excels him at times in simplicity of 


expression, though he may not in grandeur of thought. Some 
one has compared him to Hogarth, the painter, because, having 
sounded all the depths of misery and vice without pollution, he 
purified expression “ when even the phraseology of woman was 
coarse,” 

Charles X. said he had never experienced so much pleasure sine 
the restoration of his family to the throne, as in reading Gold- 
smith’s only novel. Goethe, the brightest light of German lit- 
erature, partly moulded his character from it. Notwithstanding 
its faults, the work has been handed down, translated in almost 
every tongue, and from generation to generation has received the 
praise of mankind. Prison reform was almost unknown. John 
Howard had not commenced his work, and Romilly was a child, 
when Goldsmith, in this work, showed the English people the 
loathsomeness of their prisons and the inhumanity of their liws. 
Living when the gaol and gallows were linked together, when for 
debt men were executed, Goldsmith stepped forward, condemning 
the law and pleading for the wretches, while he laid out a plan 
for one of the most philanthropie works. The work is not only 
valuable for its principles of reform, but for its unique structure 
of language and opportune satire. Talfourd says: “ The pas- 
toral scenes in this excellent tale are the sweetest in the world, 
The scenes of the hay-field and the blossoming hedge-rows seem 
to come freshly to our senses. The whole romance is a tenderly- 
colored picture of human nature’s most genial qualities.” 

For such works Goldsmith is adored. In praise of them, all 
nature seems to raise her voice. Each church in England is a 
testimonial of his greatness, and every prison throughout the 
world speaks of his philanthropy, while in Westminster chiseled 
marble tells the passer-by that there the poet, philosopher and 
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historian lies. Of the life he led and the deeds he performed, 
itisdumb. Another monument is raised, not of polished stone 
or costly bronze, but in the affections of a people who revere him 
for his life of self-abnegation and for the noble works he left 


posterity. This, after all, is the grandest encomium. 
>_> + 


ONE LIFE. 


A small red farm-house, just at the brow of the first incline, 
where the road bends and enters the forest ; forty acres of rock- 
strewn meadow, a woody mountain-pasture, a tract of marsh by 
the brook-side ; these constituted the farm—a true New England 
homestead. <A snug property for a retired minister, and with 
an occasional sermon in some neighboring village, it yielded a 
pinched subsistence to its frugal tenants. 

“George M. Hulett to Hannah, daughter of Nathaniel Dean,” 
so the notice read in the denominational organ, and the wedding 
trip was a five hours’ journey to the town of his first pastorate. 
Happy, like all young couples, in untried hopes, the future 
seemed clear before them. He had spoken the valedictory for 
his class, and received the highest prize for general scholarliness ; 
his sermons were fairly original and his piety fervent. Surely 
success waited only to be grasped. But there was a lack of sym- 
pathy between pastor and people that no pulpit eloquence could 
efface. The finely-chiseled features spoke no warmth of passion, 
and the proud bearing acquiesced silently in the courteously of- 
fered hint. Then removal led on to removal, till natural cool- 
ness of manner was hardened to stubborn contempt of “ femi- 
nine weakness.” Meanwhile, young hearts had come to soften 
by daily contact the auste rity of his nature; but not for 
long. A single blow of some swift-moving ravager left the pa- 
rents childless as on their marriage day, and Mr. Hulett applied 
himself more determinedly to his wonted studies, betraying no 


grief, in voice or feature, as he made the burial prayer. So it 
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came that, ere forty, he gladly returned to the farm his father 
bequeathed him. 

It was an Autumn eventide. The setting sun poured up the 
valley a flood of golden radiance that, caught by many a com- 
mon thing, robed the slopes in shade-deepened beauty—that 
flashed on the grey-rock mountain tops, on the grass of the hill- 
sides, and flashed athwart a figure standing passive before the 
farm-house on the hill. The tall, thin figure of a man, straight 
as the neighboring firs, and as immovable, looking forth on 
Speerdale village and on the setting sun. His dress was worn 
and seedy, but an air of refinement dwelt in his whole demeanor. 
In his face you might discover no indication of his age: the pale, 
unvaryving complexion, the mobile nostril and repressed lip, the 
keen, unreadable eye, might characterize one score or three, and 
the dense hair displayed no tinge of gray. A man of thought, 
he seemed, and austere; yet a softening came now and then upon 
his features, and a cold, grim smile played round his mouth. 
Looking, he seemed ‘not to see the enwrapping sunlight, nor the 
valley, nor the hills, saw not the deepening shadows, nor the 
reseate clouds ; for his mind was in the distant future, threading 
the course of the life just beginning within the red-shingled 
walls, In imagination he followed that life through happy, 
childish days in which no grief nor suffering should enter, and 
when a fond father’s care should guide the unfolding of reason ; 
he accompanied it to a seat of high learning, where the proud 
right of intellect gained it the first distinetions; le traced its 
advance to the battle of life, and saw it stand victorious amid 
the corpses of its weaker competitors ; and he pictured the slow 
decline of its vigorous powers, till a ripe age closed the course 
with honor. Then the smile left his firm lips, and with the 
cold, practical, self-sufficient look once more in his eve, he turned 
and entered the house. 

The being that first drew breath upon that frosty October 
night, soon became known to the villagers as Adrian Hulett. 
Three vears later saw him a fair-skinned, dimpled child, with a 
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wealth of dark ringlets falling about his neck. He was the fond 
pride of both his parents, and both endeavored to preserve 
around him a constant atmosphere of refinement and cheerful- 
ness, But while the one, by tender caresses, won to herself the 
full wealth of his childish love, the other, by stern severity of 
discipline, chilled his attachment to a respectful awe. He was 
wont to severely reprove the boy for the most innocent infrae- 
tions of decorum, bringing tears at times to his eves by needless 
asperity, and at others checking harshly his impetuous affection. 
The child’s sensitive nature was deeply hurt by these repulses, 
and he soon ceased to look for sympathy from so unappreciative 
a source. Though Mrs. Hulett often drew him to her knee and 
spoke gent!v of his father and the depth of a father’s love, 
Adrian saw only the cold exterior, and continued to regard him 
with an awed aversion which no power of reasoning could over- 
come. His father’s study, with its shelves of dingy books and 
comfortless easy chair, was to him a place of terror, where he 
must sit in unnatural quietness and might speak only in a sub- 
dued voice ; and his father’s presence was a continual restraint 
ipon his innocent glee. 

Summer and winter quietly went and came in Speerdale, and 
the lad began to gain the rudiments of knowledge. In the small 
school-world, Adrian received his first impressions of the real 
world without ; and as the world deals harshly with the weak, 
so this miniature cosmos dealt with him. Bred in the seclusion 
of a mountain farm, and of a natural sensitiveness, he shrank 
from intercourse with the rude village urchins; and when they 
took advantage of his susceptibility to play boyish tricks upon 
him, he went away by himself and sought a solitary amusement 
in watching the even flow of the river. The rudeness of his 
companions would soon have ceased, but that it became apparent 
his mental powers were not so vigorous as theirs. While they 
acquired with greater or less facility the tasks prescribed, he re- 
called each day with difficulty the instruction of the preceding. 
Considered thus as their inferior, Adrian became the butt of 
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many witless jests and unthinking practical jokes, which all 
showed to him, quick in perception of such matters, the estima- 
tion in which he was held. At length, when Adrian had learned, 
with diligent application, the first principles of knowledge, Mr. 
Hulett thought best, in accordance with his cherished plan, to 
instil himself those higher forms of learning deemed essential to 
his son’s proper training. In this, a closer intercourse than they 
had ever before held, the father was not long in discovering 
Adrian’s want of mental power, but felt it chiefly as a sharp blow 
to his own ambitious project. The Latin and Greek he labored 
daily to communicate were feebly received by his dull-minded 
pupil. The powers of reasoning he would have trained to forcible 
thought seemed not to exist, and the anticipated love of study 
proved only a dogged perseverance in efforts to aequire, The 
boy’s dull comprehension called forth frequently sharp rebukes 
and imputations of indolenee and indifference to his father’s 
wishes. Gradually a feeling arose in Mr. Hulett’s mind of aver- 
sion to the child who had so belied his hopes, and manifested 
itself in bitter sareasms whieh their object too often understood. 
Sometimes, after patient application to a difficult task, his obtuse- 
ness would draw upon Adrian merciless reproaches, and his 
father would even taunt him unfeelingly with his lack of mental 
strength. At such times, the lad, now of man’s stature, would 
bow his head upon his clasped hands and moan, in a pained, sub- 
dued voice, “O father, | cannot, I cannot.” And when released 
from the study atmosphere, heavy with the sense of his own un- 
fitness to encounter the storms of life, he would spend the hours 
of the weary night in grieving feverishly over his Incapacity. 

It was nineteen years since he had inereased the tenantry of 
the little red farm-house, and the period was come for the second 
part of Mr. Hulett’s dream to be fulfilled. A slender figure, 
Adrian stood, and tall, but of a stooping, down-bent look. His 


=? 


features shared his father’s classic mould, but the chestnut curls 
that retreated from his brow matched only in softness with his 


mother’s gray. About his mouth the same fine lines were drawn 
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that marked his father’s cold self-consciousness, but in his fae 
the quivering lip and lustreless eye, while they told of as great 
sensitiveness, denoted irresolution as well. 

One evening, when the books had been laid aside, Mr. Hulett, 
in a tone of greater softness than he was wont to assume, related 
to Adrain the hopes he had formed of him, the pain he had felt 
to discover his weakness, and the resolve he had taken to submit 
to his son the final determination of the question. The youth 
heard him in silence, and when he had ended, answered without 
hesitation that his mental powers were not of the keenness re- 
quired to combat the rude world; that he could never meet 
men’s searching gaze, and that, for him, the quiet life of the farm 
alone was suitable. With the same proud submission as when, 
in former years, he had received a chureh’s dismissal, Mr. Hulett 
now heard his son’s decision. No more words passed. The 
books were laid aside, and henceforth Adrian assisted his fathes 
in the labors of the farm. 

It was again an autumn eventide. In the golden sunlight 
Mr. Hulett stood before his door, as he had stood two and thirty 
vears before. His erst black hair was turned to iron-gray now, 
and his air was more grim and reserved ; and the smile, if it ever 
came, had more of the evnic in it. The white stock of former 
days was become a black one now, but from out it rose, erect as 
ever, the same haughty, muscular, intellectual face. Past him, 
as he stood there, came Adrian, following the cows, according to 
his evening wont, to the pasture-bars, a half-mile up the hill. 
As he crossed the door-yard, he turned and, glancing toward his 
father, spoke a word, * Good-bye.” 

The gloaming cast a deeper hush upon the ever peaceful val- 
ley ; the dew-damp fell; the moon's cold gleams shot intermit- 
tently from among the swift-driven clouds. The evening had 
given place to still night, and Adrian had not vet returned, 
His father, now grown anxious, lighted his lantern, and pro- 
ceeded, with the assistance of a few neighbors, to search the hill- 
side and the wood beyond, while Mrs. Hulett awaited in suspense 
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their success. Daylight brought only the sight of his halter 
coiled carefully near the pasture-bars. Through the morning 
hours the search continued, till a farmer from a neighboring vil- 
lage brought information of a man’s body found floating in a 
rock-bedded stream. Then the searchers ceased from their seek- 
ing, and the water-soaked, lifeless body, and the hat and coat he 
had folded neatly upon the bank, were brought back over the 
hill to the little red farm-house where the dead man had passed 
such a joyless existence. 

One life had ceased among many millions. Why should the 
great world heed it? There was a gray head bowed among the 
papers on the study desk, and a wail, “ I loved my boy! I loved 
my boy!”—a hushed, low weeping in an upper room, a gather- 
ing to the funeral, and Speerdale’s small world went forward as 
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DISRAELI’S NOVELS. 


All who are familiar with the earlier numbers of Punch, must 
remember what a torrent of ridicule was there poured upon 
Benjamin Disraeli’s juvenile support of the claims of the Jew- 
ish race to the admiration of the modern world. Yet, laugh as 
we might at the inimitable skill of Leech and his compeers, we 
could not but admire a praiseworthy national instinct in the object 
of their derision. For Disraeli is a genuine Israelite, a true 
child of the East. He has shown his nature in his political 
course, Which has been characterized by perpetual movement, 
without advance—a policy at once conservative and fickle, im- 
mobile and yet carried from its path by every gust of feeling. 
At the same time, the character of his works of fiction manifests 
a peculiarly oriental structure of imagination, and a tendency 
toward the portrayal of oriental life. 

The most prominent of these works have a certain part of 
their scene laid, either actually in the East, or somewhere amid 
Eastern races—a fact which is, at least, of importance, as show- 
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ing the bias of the author’s mind. The idea which it might 
suggest is confirmed when we come to a closer examination of 
the internal structure of the stories. 

Their most striking feature is a sort of dreamy vagueness of 
plot. It is the absence, not only of the clear delineation which 
is so marked with most modern English novelists, but also of 
everything like the severely practical and unheroic tone which 
is most developed in Thackeray’s sketches of familiar life— 
“ Pendennis,” “ The Newcomes,” and “ Vanity Fair.” In these 
productions the chief object of the writer seems to be to re-create 
actual, everyday life, while Disraeli, on the contrary, endeavors 
to get as far away from the probable, or even possible, as he can, 
They aim, above all things, at making their reader understand 
how events occurred; Disraeli cares not whether he is under- 
stood, so only that he be agreeable. In “ Vivian Grey,” for in- 
stance, Vivian, scarcely out of school, finds his way into the 
highest circles of the most exclusive society of Europe, engages 
in a political intrigue with veteran diplomatists, and after fight- 
ing a duel in which he kills his adversary, falls again, by the 
same marvelous chance, into the company of great and noble 
men and women of the coutinent. “ Lothair” is in its way just 
as remarkable, though the author’s peculiarities are there some- 
what modified by age and political wisdom, But a parallel can 
scarcely be found in any modern novel of reputation to the situa- 
tion in which Lothair is placed, when he is picked up on the 
battle-field of Monte Rotundo, and carried to Rome. He has 
fallen a Protestant, wounded while fighting against the papal 
power. He wakes from his dream of pain to be told that he is 
a Catholic convert, saved by a miraculous interposition of the 
Virgin from the bullets of Garibaldi. 

From the pen of our greater fiction writers, such a plot would 
not only be ridiculous, it would be disagreeable; so much so, 
that when Scott attempted something of the kind in “ Anne of 
Geirstein,” it was justly considered to be a proof of his failing 


mental powers. Disraeli’s strange mechanism, however, seems 
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to fit in perfectly with the other features of his writings. No 
school-boy, deep in the mysteries of the Arabian Nights, is more 
ready to accept the unreal, or even the supernatural, than the 
average reader is, to believe whatever he finds in “ Vivian Grey,” 
“ Alroy,” or “ Lothair.” Over their enchanted pages is cast 
that weird light which illumines all the ereations of oriental 
taney, like the moonlight, transforming and concealing, even 
while it reveals, the familiar objects of the day. Under its 
magic influence many things which would elsewhere shock the 
taste as unnatural, do not appear at all out of place, or are even 
demanded for the complete expression of the author’s ideal. 

There is even a peculiar charm about their very unnatural- 
ness, which Disraeli’s novels possess in common with a few nat- 
uralized works, but which scarcely any of our own writers have 
endeavored to attain, though one or two of Irving’s sketches 
show somewhat of it. We are first to surrender judgment, com- 
mon sense, in a word, all that part of us which pertains to the 
everyday world, and to resign ourselves wholly to the author’s 
influence. ‘Then he makes to pass before us a series of magic- 
lantern-like pictures—brilliant and fascinating scenes of life in 
courts and old palaces, in the parks of English nobles, amidst 
the ruins of old Roman temples, in the isles of the A®gean, or 
in the deserts of the East. One after another they rise, appear 
for a moment, and are succeeded by others. They provoke no 
exercise of reason or volition, awaken no anxieties respecting the 
fate of the characters, but simply afford a delightful background 
on which the mind’s eye may rest, whether the interest is kept 
up or not. 

What Disraeli thus gains in brilliancy of fancy is more than 
compensated for by his want of command over the emotions. For 
this, two things are necessary, one of which Disraeli has, while 
in the other he is totally wanting. The first is what the Ger- 
mans call vorstellungskraft, which may be translated, the power 
of placing before us the situation of the character. The other 
is the accurate knowledge of human nature, which no lover of 
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the supernatural can easily attain to. The results of this deti- 
ciency are seen in countless instances, from Vivian Grey to Lo- 
thair; for no such touching memories are ever connected with 
any of the characters which figure in those gaudy scenes, as with 
Beatrice Esmond and Colonel Newcome, or with Naney and lit- 
tle Nell. We have here a crucial test of the claims of the Eng- 
lish premier as a fiction writer. For scene-painting, brilliant 
fancy, power of amusing, we can give him all credit ; but to the 
high work of Dickens and Scott, that high work to which 
knowledge of human nature can alone give entrance, to that he 


never can presume, 


NATIONAL ANTIPATHIES. 


Phe need of social and political antipathies seems now to be 
waning. Among tie uncivilized nations they undoubtedly have 
great value. Mental antipathies have acted to protect the state 
of human societies, just as physiological antipathies act to protect 
the state of human bodies. Animals associate by means of such 
instincts. Even the existence of the animal is dependent upon 
an absolute submission to them. The tropical bird must avoid 
the reptiles by building its nest among the loftiest tree tops, 
though it may not know why it should do so. The wild game 
of the woods must shun the sight of man, though they may not 
apprehend the reasons of the necessity. The human savage must 
hate his enemy, though he may not always recognize the grounds 
of such enmity. Yet each step in the development of civilization 
lessens the usefulness of these appetencies. New influences unfold 
themselves to collect men into states, and to sustain such unions, 
These influences have qualities such as render them, as acting 
principles, superior to simple love and hate, being comprehended 
by men and commonly submissive to the guidance of the intel- 
lect. An enemy is to be opposed to-day, not simply because he 
is hated, but because the existence of the social state is dependent 
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upon such opposition; while as citizens we appreciate the value 
of the social state so well as to be ready tO maiotain it at uny cost, 

gut unhappily, as the usefulness of antipathies lessens, the 
sway strengthens. A cause, sometimes great and sometimes 
trivial, excites hostility among nations and races; the hostility 
begets among them hatred and contempt of one another—vet the 
intensity of the hatred and contempt need have no dependence 
upon the grounds of enmity, so long as the enmity itself be great. 
Such feelings come to be ingrained into the constitutions of the 
men who yield to them, until at length thev actually seem te 
become transmissible by heredity. How vreat the nv comes to be 
the sway of national antipathies, we can easily conceive ; while 
we can as well realize how liable they then become to effect mis- 
thief and confusion in society. 

At this day, citizens of England and the United States mani- 
fest feelings of dislike and hostility to one another; indeed, at 
the calamities of one country, a sense of satisfaction may fre- 
quently be exhibted among the people of the other. On analyz- 
ing such a manifestation of enmity, and seeking its ultimate cause, 
we find it to be an outcome of the national conflicts of a century 
ago—conflicts conducted by men who have lain many decades in 
the dust; the antipathies of the eighteenth century have been 
transmitted to the nineteenth, and we contemn the descendants 
of the foes of our ancestors. Again, intelligent men cannot read 
a ™ Daniel Deronda” without a sense of dissatisfaction at finding 
the hero to be repre sented as a Jew: indeed, the nations of 
Christendom seem, without exception, to have disliked and op- 
pose d this people. The ultimate reason of such Opposition may 
be recognized in one fact: some twenty centuries ago, the an- 
cestors of the Jews now living slew Jesus Christ. The nations 
of Europe now stand half at enmity with one another, actually 
on account of conflicts conducted by them in the middl aves, 
Really, if evolution be true, it may be that we can trace th 
instinctive antipathy of men to the serpent, to some battle between 


the apes and the reptiles of geological ages. 
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Phe greatest intellects have been subject to these national pre- 
judices. Even Shakespeare—he who could weigh any soul ina 
halanee—could net appreciate the noble beauty of a Joan of Are, 
So common, inleed, has become the sway of antipathies, that they 
have begun to influence the relations of political parties to each 
other in some nations. Two gentlemen, naturally disposed to 
continue in friendly association, actually dislike one another on 
the ground that one is a Democrat and the other a Republican. 
So intense has such feeling become amone some States of the 
Union, that unless the parties now existing soon vanish, we sus- 
peet that children will at length come into life as innate Demo- 
erats and Republicans, 

The subject of national antipathies needs at this time a good 
leal of consideration. Nations and races now seem to be in a 
state of transition out of old ideas and institutions inte new and 
developed ones. The genuine causes of antipathies now acting 
among nations and peoples have been greatly changing—in some 
cases they have, in fact, ceased to exist. England and the 
United States have now no grounds of contention between them. 
Among the Jewish people, many have accepted Christ as the 
Messiah. The French crown is not now claimed by the kings 
of Britain. Political parties have frequently adopted one another’s 
sentiments, and advocated one another’s measures; indeed, the 
original grounds of opposition have gradually vanished, to be 
replaced by new ones of another kind. Religious denominations 
have changed the creeds and modified the modes of action and 
thought. And yet, unhappily, the antipathies continue: among 
nations, the citizen of the United States dislikes the Englishman, 
and the Englishman, the Frenchman ; in polities, the Republican 
dislikes the Democrat ; among religious sects, the Presbyterian 
dislikes the Episeopalian, and the Episcopalian dislikes the 
Catholic—each actuated as though the conflicts of other times 
still continued, as though the grounds of hostility vet stood un- 
modified and unchanged. As nations, and peoples, and Christ- 


ians, of the nineteenth century, shall we be offended without 
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grounds of offence, and contend without grounds of contention ? 
Then let the nineteenth century seat itself in the dust witl 
humility, as a child of folly and weakness, acknowledging true 
civilization to be at a height to which she has not attained. 
Until, at least, nations can be said to be euided, in the treatment 
of one another, not by prejudice and dislikes, antiquated and 
outgrown, but by judgment and reason, they cannot be said t 
be truly civilized. 


ewative ey il in being 


Yet such antipathies have not only aon 
unjust in themselves, and in being unfounded upon reason ; thes 
do a positive mischief in opposing the development of  civiliza- 
tion, and so they lessen the real happiness and good of nations. 
Within a few centuries men have begun to realize a fact unknow1 
to the ancients, a fact such as even now only the intelligent can 
appreciate, the fact of the brotherhood of nations —cosmopoli- 
tanism. Slowly it began to be suspected that the well-being of 
each individual is to be g@ained, not by mutual animosities, but 
by mutual a dl friend!) TSS itions inl svi ypathi Ss th nb fam- 
ilies recogn zed that to win success and heh] piness, they, too, 
should affiliate and join in aets of mutual kind feeling and as- 
sistance, until at length nations have begun to appreciate the 


ereat truth that not by hatred and _ fightin: 


y 
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and contention, not by enmity and rivalries, but by mutual wood 
will and conciliations, by mutual sympathies and deeds of fellow- 
ship, ean each attain the end it seeks. As the well-being of 


each individual is dependent upon the well-being of his family, 
and as the well-being of each family is dependent upon the well- 
being of its State, so the we ll-being of each State is de} endent 
upon the well-being of the aggregate of States constituting the 
cosmos of the cosmopolitan. Then can we readily conceive the 
ill effected by national antipathies ; when actuated by them, men 
set aside the happiness of an extended future for the gratification 
of a passion of the moment—a passion whose only good is out- 
grown, and whose gratification will in the end bring trouble upon 


such nations as yield to it. Such antipathies act against the re- 
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cognition of the only true principles of development into civili- 
zation—a civilization in which each shall win to itself the great- 
est happiness and the greatest good possible to it. Until such 
principles of development have been accepted and acted upon, 
such a civilization cannot come—the best good of nations is set 
aside and lost. 

Yet such antipathies act not only against the good of nations ; 
they do equal mischief among individuals. National antipathies 
beget and sustain social antipathies, until at length men come to 
be offended with one another at an unlikeness of convictions and 
beliefs. Men with one hope and one end yield the attainment 
of that end toa lack of good will and social sympathy. Such 
antipathies we may call intellectual ; the unhappy effects of them 
any one can realize. ‘To-day when trath, so Protean-like, is assum - 
ing sO many shapes, when no two men can look upon it in one 
light, when not one can claim to have beheld it in its own gen- 
uine guise, shall sympathy and friendly feeling lose strength and 
cease to act, and so the end to each one be lost ? Even as the 
civilization of nations is dependent upon a recognition of the 
principle of the brotherhood of nations, so can we say that the 
civilization of intellects is dependent pon a recognition of the 
principle of the brotherhood of intellects. 

Literature abounds in the expression of all such antipathies. 
Seldom can one be found who is not actuated to some extent by 
them. Seldom can one be found even to point out the folly of 


renuine social 


them. We do recall one noble confession of ge 


and national sympathy, one eloquent disavowal of the influence 
of any kind of antipathy. It is in the quaint old style of 
Thomas Browne; though the language sounds oddly, the ileas 
expressed seem good and true. Let us extract a few sentences 
out of the Religio Medici: “Iam of a constitution so general 
that it consorts and sympathizes with all things; I have no an- 
tipathy or rather idiosynerasy in diet, humor, air, anything.” “I 
cannot start at the presence of a serpent, scorpion, lizard, or sal- 
amander, At the sight of a toad or a viper, I find in me no 
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desire to take up a stone to ilestroy them.” 2 ] feel not in my- 
self those common repugnances that I can discern in others ; 
those national repugnances do not touch me, nor do L behold 
with prejudice the French, Italian, Spaniard, or Dutch; but 
where I find their actions in balance with my countrymen’s, | 
honor, love, and embrace them in the same degree.” “ In brief, 
| am averse from nothing ; my conscience would give me the lie 
if I should absolutely hate or detest any essence but the devil, 
or so at least abhor anything, but that we might come to compo- 
sition.” Remember the age and times of Thomas Browne. 
Amid the agitations and conflicts preceding Cromwell and the 
English Revolution, when antipathies of every kind held sway 
among the people, when religion and polities had divided Eng- 
land into hostile sects and parties, each seeking to win control 
umong the people, he moved among them intellectually and se- 
cially a cosmopolitan, The sentiments he utters could well be 
the sentiments of the ye ple to-clay. Such philosophy seemed 
too deep tw please his times, Now it can be valued in its beauty 
and its truth, [ts acceptance may be slow; and yet, as we be- 
lieve in the tendencies to progress and development among men, 
we are confident that as civilization completes itself, the acceptance 


will come. 


SHAKSPERE’S TWO CLOCKS. 


While recently reading the play of * Othello,” as our feelings 
of pity and sympathy were aroused to their highest pitch by the 
tragie close of a married life which opened so propitiously, we 
wondered what was the length of that happiness which was so 
abruptly «clestroved—how long was the life in Eden before the 
Paradise was lost. With this question in view, we carefully re- 
read the play, examining each scene for incidental expressions 
which would link that scene with the others, and, to our great 
satisfaction, were rewarded by finding many very explicit though 


incidental statements, from which the almost exact chronology ot 
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the play could be settled ; but we found, at the same time, many 
other things which pointed to a very different result. 

These two answers illustrate a very curious fact in dramatic 
composition, especially in Shakspere. ‘To explain it we will 
briefly mention our two results. The incidental remarks which 
form the chronological links of the play are too numerous to 
mention, and we ask the reader to take our facts as proven for the 
purpose of the present article, for we are confident we have jumped 
at no conclusions, and taken nothing for granted which could not 
be fairly inferred, 

One set of proof-statements place, without a doubt, the /tera/ 
length of the lite on Cyprus at three, ov, at the most, jour days. 

They elope and are married during one night, and on the tol- 
lowing forenoon set sail, in separate ships, for Cyprus. So their 
actual married life begins from the landing on Cyprus, at the 
opening of Act IL., and from this point we reckon our time. 
The bridal party land on a Saturday, probably during the fore- 
noon. By midnight, Cassio is in disvrace, and the second act 
closes, 

Early Sunday morning, (Act IIL., Scenes 1, 2, 3.) at Lago’s 
suggestion, Cassio hastens to Desdemona, and solicits her aid in 
his behalf. 

In Scene 3, Act IIT., (till Sunday,) Desdemona gains her suit 
by dint of perseverance, and, al Othello’s request, leaves him 
alone with Lago, who immediately begins his hellish plot against 
Othello’s peace of mind. During its progress, Desdemona re- 
turns, and, in conversation with Othello, accidentally drops her 
handkerchief. Emilia picks it up and gives it to Iago, after 
Desdemona and her husband leave the room. Othello now re- 
turns, (still Seene 5,) and Iago puts the finishing touches to his 
devilish work, completely deceiving Othello by telling him ut 
pack of lies, among others that Desdemona has given her hand- 
kerchief to Cassio, although lago himself has it at that very 
time. In Seene 4, Act LITL., (still Sunday,) Desdemona sends 


word to Cassio that she has eained his suit. Othello then comes 
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in, and frightens her nearly out of her wits by his weird deserip- 
tion of the handkerchief and his fieree demands for it, and goes 
out in a furious rage. Cassio and [ago come in—Iago mean- 
time having secreted the handkerchief in Cassio’s house—and the 
act closes with the giving of the handkerchief to Bianea. Thus 
endeth the second day, Sunday. 

Act [V. narrates the events of the following day, Monday. 
Act V. resumes the action about midnight, Monday, and long 
hefore Tuesday’s sun is up, Desdemona, her maid, and Othello 
are dead. 

Though a happy bride and groom on Saturday, by Sunday 
night Othello’s “fond love is blown to the winds, and black 
vengeance and hate, arising from the hollow hell,” take posses- 
sion of his heart ; and Tuesday’s dawn sees Desdemona cold and 
pale on her bed, with her maid and her great-hearted husband 
dead at het side. 

This is the (tera? chronology of the play, but we feel it cannot 
be its /ogiee? chronology. It cannot be that the poet would have 
us believe that this great domestie tragedy was only three days 
long. If the manly, fervent love of Othello was really changed 
in one day to tyrannous hate, if he was actually made to believe 
that his beautiful wife had been false to him so soon after the 
celebration of their nuptials, this great play, instead of telling of 
a generous, great-hearted warrior, who “ looks on men with a gaze 
too large and roeval to suspect them of malignity and fraud,” and 
is, on this account, an easy prey for a cunning rogue whom he 
thinks a faithtul friend, portrays a “ wretched, fishing jealousy and 
morbid suspiciousness ” which is almost beneath our contempt. 

But we know such an interpretation of the play is not intended 
by the poet, as he purposely contradicts the impression of this 
short time by many expressions which give us our other result. 
For instance, though, aeeording to the literal chronology, the 
plot against Othello is hardly a day old, Emilia says that [ago 
has “wooed her a hundred times” to steal Desdemona’s handker- 


chief whieh he intends to use against her. 
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Again, lago, on the same day, tells Othello that he slept with 
Cassio “lately,” and had heard him in his sleep-talking reveal 
his crime ; but, according to the literal construction of the play, 
they had been but ove night on the island. On that same fated 


dav, Othello suys— 


What sense Aad I of her stolen hours of lust ? 
I suw’t not, thought it not—it harmed not me. 
I slept the nert night well, was free and merry.” 

Literally, Cassio has seen Desdemona but once since the land- 
ing on Cyprus, but Othello’s suspicious questions to Emilia, 
and her answers containing such words as “ever” and “ never” 
give an intended effect of frequency, which is only consistent with 
a much longer wedded life than three days. 

We quote, asking the reader to remember that, literally, these 


questions were asked on Monday, the third day of their honey- 


moon : 
tithe You have s nothime, ther 
Emilia. Nor ever heard, nor ever did s spect. 
Othe Yes, vou have seen Cassio and she togethe1 
Emilia. But then I saw no harm: and then [ heard 
Each syllable that breath made up between them 
Othello. What, did the rer Whisper 
Em Vv n | rad 
Othello. Nor send von out o the wav 
' Nev 
Othello. That's strange 


Then, in the fourth act, Ludovico arrives from Venice with a 
letter from the senate, recalling Othello, and “deputing Cassio 
tu his government.” Assuming that the lengths of Othello’s and 
Ludovico’s voyages were about the same, that is, about three 
weeks, (for Cyprus was about twelve hundred miles distant, and 
their ships were those of the sixteenth century,) it is absurd to 
think that, three days after the bridal party had weighed anchor, 
a messenger would have been sent to recall a commander in whom 


Was repose d such confidence. 
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Again, when Othello accuses Desdemona of that nameless sin, 
in her grief neither she nor her maid wonder that his love should 
turn to jealousy so soon as three days after their marriage ; and 
when Ludovico and the rest look upon the “ tragie loading” of 
Desdemona’s bed, at the close of the play, no surprise is expressed 
at the shortness of their married life, as would undoubtedly have 
been the case if the poet had intended us to believe that it was 
only three days long. 

It is evident then, from the internal evidence of the play, that 
there are two different results ; one giving the literal length of 
the play, from Act IL, as three days, and the other, with greater 
force, (as it appeals to our reason and to experience,) giving th 
effect of a much longer time. That the latter result is a true 
one, there can be no doubt. The logic of the play, its dignity, 
its point and moral, can only be sustained by a married life of 
such length as to give the proper effect to alleged broken faith 
and misplaced confidence. 

This inconsistency illustrates what Furness calls the poet's two 
“series of time, the sugvestive and illusory —| we have called it 
logical }—and the other visible and explicitly indicated,” oul 
literal.) Halpin ealls them the profvactire series and accelerating 
series, Christopher North describes them as “ Shakspere’s two 
clocks ;” and, to quote from Clarke, “ in hardly any play is our 
dramatist’s system of simultaneously indicated long time and short 


time more visibly and skilfully sustained than in * Othello.” 


-_ - 


AN AFTERNOON IN FREIBURG. 


On a bright, sunny afternoon in May we arrived at the quaint 
old town of Freiburg, whose situation is one of the most beau- 
tiful in Switzerland. It stands on a lofty elevation above the 
Sarine, which winds its tortuous way through a deep and roman- 
tic ravine almost surrounding the city. 

After partaking of a comfortable meal, we started out for a 
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walk, intending to make the most of the short time we had to 
stay. Approaching the river, here spanned by two suspension 
bridges, we crossed the lower of these, and walked along the 
bank until we reached an old moss-grown tower. 

As we emerged from the narrow, broken stairway which led 
to the top, a view, such as we can never forget, burst upon our 
eyes—a view that could be found only in Switzerland. To the 
right, the snow-ciad peaks of the Bernese Oberland raised their 
lofty heads, conspicuous among them the pyraimid-shaped Mesen. 
Far to the south could be seen the waters of the beautiful Lake 
of Geneva, sparkling in the sunlight, and the mountains of 
Savoy on the horizon. ‘To the west was the Lake of Neufchatel 
and the cloud-capped peak of the Jura, guarding, with paternal 
eare, the city nestling by its side. Before us, Freiburg, with its 
spires, and far, far below, the dancing waters of the Sarine, whose 
deep-voiced roar rose faintly to our ears, All the circumstances 
combined to fill us with a sense of the sublime, and many min- 
utes passed ere we could make up our minds to leave the spot. 

As we turned to go, happening to glance toward the south for 
one last look, we joyfully recognized an old friend, who had till 
then escaped our notice. Bathed in the rays of the setting sun, 
which gave to the perpetual snow on his summit a beautiful 
pinkish tint, stood the ** Monarch of the Alps,” in solitary gran- 
deur. As we gazed, we thought of the ages which that hoary- 
headed king had seen come and eo. To him it must seem but 
yesterday that the indomitable will of Hannibal overcame. the 
resistanee of his white-headed subjects, the Alps. Proud old 
monarch! A monument of the past, he stands, and shall stand 
until, with all creation, he is involved in a common ruin. 

Leaving the tower, we continued our walk alone the river 
bank, crossed the upper suspension bridge, and turned our steps 
toward the Cathedral of St. Nicholas. Here a recital was to be 
given on what is considered the finest organ in the world. I[t 
had meanwhile become quite dark, yet no light was lit in’ the 


immense church, save only in the organ loft. We were the only 
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visitors. The feeling of awe inspired by the solitude and the 
immensity of the building, the weird shadows cast by the gothic 
arches, the dimly-seen figures of the saints in their niches, and 
the thick veil of gloom around us, were all fitted to prepare us 
for what was to come. 

After a little the recital began. We know not whether we sat 
in the gothic church for hours or minutes; this only we know, 
that never, before or since, have we heard such music. After 
some preliminary selections, the organist began the “ Thunder- 
storm in the Alps,” which he played with great power. We 
could hear the thunder, and almost see the lightning. Soon 
came the large drops, at first falling slowly, then multiplying to 
atorrent. Now there was a pause in the storm, when the distant 
bleating of the sheep, and occasionally the Alpine horn wer 
heard. Again the rain came pattering down, and the thunder 
rolled and reverberated through the Alps. Then came a crash 
as if heaven and earth were about to be destroyed, and suddenly, 
ere the echo had died away, all was still. We sat for some time 
in silence, as though waiting for something more; but no sound 
came forth. At length, with subdued and reverent thoughts, we 
left the old chureh and returned to our hotel, better and happier 


for that afternoon in Freibure. 


VOICES. 


Wuie the College press reiterates again and again the sweet 
slander, “ Princeton has no Reading Room,” we wish to say a 
word with reference to the use of the half dozen or more to 
which we have access. 

Our opportunities for reading current news and thought are 
almost unlimited. The Philadelphian Society, open to all, fur- 
nishes the principal religious weeklies and periodicals. The 
Halls are thoroughly stocked with the leading dailies, magazines, 
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and English reviews, while those who wish for sterner stuff may 
easily obtain admittance to the room in the wing of our Library, 
where they will find a polyglot collection of periodicals, bright- 
backed magazines aud reviews. Extreme eases of voracity may 
browse, besides, with the Snob or the Seminole. All may be 
satisfied in quality and quantity. 

Despite these opportunities, there is, among all classes, a la- 
mentable tendeney to fall behind the times. Many hard-work- 
ing students spend their leisure moments devouring books, books 
—and old books at that: The idler is not likely to make better 
use of current literature, He glances over the sporting papers, 
and oceasionally takes a look at the lead-lines of a daily. Thus 
prepared, he enters active life. This neglect ix harmful here, 
and will be even more so when we quit College. Every day 
we can use knowledge of the world’s thought and action. 

Essays are to be written which may be made much more in- 
teresting and practical by using the present as a standpoint from 
whieh to write. Orations would not be so stereotyped in matter 
and expression, if students would advance with the age. No 
wonder that the speech written by the Commencement orator 
to-day sounds like the one delivered on a similar subject twenty 
years ago, since both writers have used the same sources of infor- 
mation. No wonder that debates smack more of “ Poole’s 
Index ” than of the magazines and reviews of the current year. 

During the latter years of our course a sound knowledge of 
the hest articles in leading reviews is NECESSALPS to the upprecia- 
tion of a progressive Professor’s lectures. References are made 
almost daily to articles in the Princeton Review, Conte mporary, 
Atlantic, ete. 

The live student, like the live tenche A will keep abreast of the 
thought of his day, and will not spend time fighting over dead 
issues. Te will find the place where the battle of his generation 
must be fought, and eo there. A knowledge of the outside 
world will also be of inestimable advantage when we go into 


that world. As it is now, those who graduate with honors in our 
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College are the veriest Freshmen in their new field of thought 
and action. The wisdom which they spurn in College, as useless 
or trivial, will be used to their confusion by men who should be 


as pigmies before them. 
- -_ - 


THE RECENT publication of a new edition of the Carmin 
Prinectonia las suggested at thought or two with regard to Col- 
lege songs. Several new ones were published, and greatly im- 
proved the value of the book. If vet more could have been 
added, the improvement would have been still greater. New 
songs are needed. The Carmina contains many that were sung 
here away back in the first half of the century, and in spite of 


the talk about old favorites, some of the mare ov tting decidedls 


worn out. The eagerness with which any new air or arrange- 
ment is caught up and spread is proof of this. “ Latherv’ 
and “ 1] Trovatore” met the demand verv well for the time, 


though probably few know that “ Lathery ” is an old German 
song under another name, and hence can boast of quite a classi- 
eal origin. These and one or two other new pieces were almost 
sung to death, in their sudden popularity. 

This only shows what is wanted. Surely there is enough mu- 
sical talent in the College to reeruit, with new volunteers, the 
ranks of these veterans. We want more songs of our own, not 
those rehashed from other sources,  Grood import d ones, too, of 
course ; thes mre pec Ssary, but they tril to <atisty thie popular 
need, which does hot readily gras} at th CO olutions sna intri- 
eacies of classical renderings. Let the competitors in the coming 
contest for class ode practice their powers of composition in the 
production of College songs—not the kind they print in’ the 
dime songsters, but a good, hearty, rollicking tune, with plenty 
of chorus. We want the sort that forty can sing as well as four 
which is not true of most Classical music and set pieces, The 
Glee Club and the College community would be competent 


critics upon these productions, and could receive with favor a 
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good song, without approving every silly ditty that might be put 


forth. 
- == > 


‘Be ro THEIR faults a little blind, and to their virtues, verv 


kind W holesome advice, undoubtedly. Yet there is a point 
beyond which this * blindness” ceases to be a virtue; and we 
think that point has been reached in the case of the wateh-snap- 
ping nuisance in ¢ hapel. We refer, of course, to the innocent 
amusement, indulged in’ by some, of closing their watches 
with a very emphatic and suggestive click, as soon as the 
twelve o'clock bell rings on Sunday morning, Such perform- 
ances, to say nothing of their verdaney, should be, and are, 
branded as insults; and we are sure that those who preach for us 
m Sabbath mornings fully appreciate this faet, and can but feel 
it an outrayve. Such a method of announcing to a speaker that 
his time is up, is bad enough in the class room; when brought 
into ¢ ‘hape | exercises, it becomes intolerable. Both our colnmon 
sense and our Christianity ought to show us that such conduct 
is, to say the least of it, decidedly ungentlemanly ; and we sin- 
erely hope that we have seen the last of sueh exhibitions of 
rowdyism, 

And in this connection, we can’t help saying a word about a 
habit, as verdant as it is annoying to the Juniors, which the 
Freshmen seem to have gotten into. We mean the habit of 
starting down the Chapel aisle, after the exercises, with a ter- 
rifie rush and shove. Very much the same remarks as we have 
already made will apply to this matter, only that in this ease the 
injured party is the Junior class, instead of the occupant of the 
pulpit. It is to be expected that the new comers will indulge in 
some freshness, but fhis is really too much; and, as in regard to 
the previously noted case of rowdyism, we hope that it is near- 
R. S. 


ing its “ latter end 
>-_-_ 

“ UNCLE Jog, can you tell me the origin of the white man?” 

The old darkey stopped and, after seratching his head in order 
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to collect his thoughts, said, “ You remember, chile, when Cain 
killed Abel; well, de Lord eried out, ‘Cain, where am vo’ brud- 
der?” and Cain was seared so bad that he actu’lly turned white. 
Dat is de fust ob de white man.” 

* Right Reverend ——, D. D., LL. D., will you please ex- 
plain to me the origin of man?” Snugly easing himself in his 
cushioned chair, and adjusting his gold speetacles so as to look 
through one @lass and over the other, he said, * You desire to 
know thie p imo dia hominis ? - We assented, ” The ( volution 
from a non-cellular substance or protoplasm is an lypothesis, 
but—" We do net remember the remainder of his deep answer, 
but this is sufficient for our purpose, 

There is a striking contrast between the two. The old negro 
was of course wrong, but the simple way in which he answered 
the question is more acceptable than the exp'anation of our edu- 
cated friend. ‘There is a tendency on the part of learned divines 
and lecturers to veil the truth, and force young minds to view 
through a glass, darkly. Every one feels the importance of clear, 
logical Stutements, whieh bear the same rr lation to a thorough 
understanding of the subject as cleanliness does to godliness. 
To-day thes ditheult probl ms must be simplitied, and the truth 
must be unveiled, if men are to be moved and knowledee im- 
parted. All admit that it is nee ssary to go back to the very 
foundation of questions and trace them up; but the revelation ot 
this It search, on account of its intricacy, should not be made 
more obscure, but so simple that even a child could) understand. 
Science primers are useful and instructive, and are to-day becom- 
ing necessary on account of this vague, unsatisfactory way some 
have in explaining theological and metaphysical questions. Thess 
studies we enter as children, expecting to be taught as such. The 
proverbs of a nation are so simple and axiomatic that their truth 
impresses itself. So, as far as possible, would we have our dis- 

courses ; and when a question is asked, let it not be answered in 
a circumlocutory way, but simply and to the point. Then all will 


be more profited in listening to dissertations on difficult topics. 
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TWo ARTICLES appeared in the last number of your magazine, 
discussing the recent abrogation of the electioneering treaty be- 
tween the Halls, one approving and the other condemning th: 
action. The writer of one—and the more pretentious—of these 
articles has condescended, from a highly fastidious standpoint, to 
imagine for the future an era of secrets revealed, taffy administered, 
dignity compromised, and clannish ill-feeling excited. Election- 
eering when the treaty was in force, he admits was possible, though 
not customary, but declares that now it is necessary for one to 
enter into the glorious work, if he desires to be considered an 
ardent supporter of his society, 

The ventleman has arbitrarily and, we think, foolishly degraded 
the noble work of proselytizing into a mere process of “ button- 
holing,” “ boot-licking,” and beflattering. No doubt the Apostle 


Paul went around boot-licking, and John Knox seriously com- 


Ne) 


promised his dignity by button-holing the independent Seotchman 
of his day. If there is nothing intrinsically degrading in elec- 


tioneering, there is surely nothing in the object which Hall men 


have in view that will give it this character. The degrading 


2 found in that characteristic 


clement in electioneering can only | 
which it shares with every other course of action—a liability to 
be abused. We claim that the tre “uty failed entirely to accomplish 
its work ; that although it might prevent the honorable, and, to 
a certain extent, the dishonorable members of the Halls from 
electiones ring, it had no control whatever over the youngel 
brothers and the other prospective members, whose influence we 
have lately seen to be so great among a newly-arrived body of 
Freshmen, That any general clannish ill-feeling should aris 
from the present state of affairs, is a far-fetched hypothesis. 
Who, in reality, can think the worse of a classmate because he 
has joined the rival society? Cases there may be of individual 
jealousy, but they would never become general ; and how infinitely 
is the open hostility of above-board rivalry to be preferred to the 
countless suspicions, the unpleasant and repulsive incidents of 
accusations, trials and convictions—of men, under the old law, 
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branded before their fellows as oath-breakers! Nor is it neces- 


sary to reveal Hall secrets, hor to use false and deceptive argu- 
ments, in conducting the electioneering. The avowed differences, 
the public successes of the two societies, will yield sufhicient 
arguments to any honorable and capable advocate. The direct 
results of the abrogation are already seen in the remarkably in- 
creased number of men entering Hall. And if its indirect effect 
will be to bring the subject of Hall and Hall membership to 
its old point of interest, its old position of importance in College 


life, the treaty will not have been dissolved in vain. 


EDITORIAL. 


WHETHER or not the new plan for the appointment of editors 
is to prove a success, seems still a doubtful question. Theoreti- 
cally, the system is perfect ; practically, it does not seem to work. 
Last year the retiring Lrr. board could, on the strength of con- 
tributions, nominate but four of the new editors; and so far, 
though it is rather early to form an opinion, there seems every 
reason to fear that we will not be able to recommend even that 
number from ’81. It is not that there are no good writers in 
the class. On the contrary, there is an abundance of them. 
“ Constitutional weariness” is, we fear, the secret of the diffi- 
culty. True, the Juniors are kept pretty busy this term, espe- 
cially as the best writers are taken up with the preparation of 
their orations. Yet this seems hardly a sufficient excuse for al- 
lowing number after number of the Lit. to appear, with little 
or nothing from underelassmen. 

We strongly advise those who aspire to editorial honors to be- 
gin their efforts in that direction at once; for there is very great 
danger in putting the matter off too long. They are not likely 
to have much more leisure later in the year; and we can assure 
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them that a couple of hastily-written articles, sent in for one of 


our last numbers, will not obtain for the writer a position on 


next year’s Board, 


And these remarks apply equally well to 
For any creditable articles contri- 


Sophomores and Freshmen. 


buted now will be taken account of, in the final reckoning for 


Senior year. 


Then “turn over a new leaf,” one and all. 


Spend your leisure 


ov, give us the 


moments in committing your best ideas to writin 


result of your efforts, and we promise, on our part, to pass as fa- 


vorable a judgment as possible. 


LAcK of space alone has prevented us from referring, before 


this time, to Murray Hall, presented last term to the Philadel- 


phian Society. 


Its general appearance, especially internally, can- 


That it should look somewhat flat, in 


not be too highly praised. 


comparison with the larger surrounding buildings, was an effect 


hardly to be avoided. 


But whatever slight disappointment may 


be felt as to its external appearance, is entirely forgotten when 


one enters, 


Beautifully constructed, handsomely fitted up, and admirably 


lighted, the audience room supplies perfectly a want long felt 


Handsome and commodious as is this 


by our religious society. 


part of the building, it scarcely equals the Reading Room. 


venture to affirm that few societies in the land have as pretty 


and cosy a 


room as this. With its well-filled book-eases, its 


abundant supply of religious periodicals, and its handsome fur- 


niture and carpet, it presents, especially when lighted up of an 


Not only the 


evening, a wonderfully attractive appearance. 


Philadelphian Society, but also the whole College, owe mach 


to the generosity of the late Hamilton Murray, and to that of 


his brother, who carried out so fully the desires of the deceased, 


The only thing that is needed now, as a writer in the Prince- 


tonian has suggested, is a good walk to the buildings; and this, 


we hope, will soon be supplied. For in rainy weather, such as 
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we had a week ago last Thursday evening, it is an impossibility 
to reach the building, without wading almost ankle-deep in the 
road which affords the only means of approach, It seems strange 
that when our other walks on the campus are so unexceptionable, 
this alone should be thus neglected. 

Before leaving this subject, we would say that the Philadel- 
phian Society does not intend at all that the advantages of its 
new home shall be enjoyed by members exclusively. All stu- 
dents are most cordially invited to attend the meetings, if they 
will, or to make use of the reading-room at any time they may 


choose, and especially on Sundays. 


WE FIND that there was a mis-statement in our editorial on 
‘printed notes,” last month. It seems that the “disease” there 
referred to did not begin at the College and then spread to the 
Seminary, but, on the contrary, started at the “school of the 
prophets,” and came to the College at a much later date. In 
other words, it is to the inventive genius of a Theologue, and not 
of a ¢ ‘ollegian, that we owe the printed notes. The worst of it 
ix, that we have, by this mistake, roused the righteous wrath of 
some of our theological brethren. 

We are very sorry—sorry that we made such a blunder, sorry 
that the Seminoles are “ riled,” sorry, too, that there is no repara- 
tion in our power. However, we cheerfully do what we can. 
We do hereby, in the name of the whole College, relinquish all 
claim to originality on the subject of printed notes, and extend 
our most hearty thanks—in lieu of something more substantial— 
to theological students in general, and to that genius in particu- 
lar from whose brain emanated this brilliant idea. And here we 
may add that the fact that the printed notes come from so emi- 
nently respectable a source, only strengthens the argument which 
we tried to build up in their defence, and gives us new hope that 


they will finally come into favor with the College professors. 
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THE Princeton Review tor November lies before us; and we 


don’t know when we ean find a better opportunity for calling the 
attention of our readers to this valuable periodical. “It is due 
to the intelligence of the American people, that a periodical of 
such transcendent excellence has attained a cireulation unparal- 
lelled among similar publications ; and, published as it is at an 
most nominal price, we consider it to be a duty as well as a 
pleasure to commend the Reriew to the attention of every young 
man who has an intellect to cultivate.” We quote this passage 
trom the Yale Record, as expressing exactly our sentiments. 
Phere are few ways in which a student can more profitably spend 
his leisure time than in the perusal of the Review - and the truth 
f this statement may be seen by simply glancing over the list 
tf contributors. 

The November number is remarkable as being made up from 
“home talent” exclusively—none of the contributions come from 
cross the water. Among the eight articles are four by College 
Presidents—an attack on Prof. Huxley’s Exposition of Hume’s 
Philosophy, by President Porter of Yale; one on Prof. Tyndall, 
yy Ex-President Hopkins, of Williams; an article on Reve- 
lation, by Principal Dawson, of Montreal; and last, but not 
least, comes a strikingly able review of Herbert Spencer’s “ Data 
at Ethics,” by our own President. 

“On the whole,” says the World, “this number of the Prinee- 
‘on Review contains so much sound and able writing that it may 
be taken as an admirable exponent of the best conservative 
thought of to-day.” 


a 


Iv is with the deepest regret that we announce the loss of our 
valued co-editor, Mr. McConkey. Of all the institutions with 
which he was connected, none will miss him more than the Lit. 
hoard ; and none of his friends in College can more sincerely la- 
ment the circumstances which necessitated his departure than we, 
his eco-laborers in editorial work. We cannot help hoping 
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against hope that he may be able to return, and that he may still 
graduate with his class; for we can ill-afford to lose from our 
number one of his character and talents. 


Pror. Hunt called our attention, a short time since, to the 
Philological Society’s new English dictionary, and to an “ appeal 
to the English-speaking and English-reading public to read 
books and make extracts” for this work. In view of the fact 
that very few or none of the students know anything about thi 
matter, it would seem advisable to give a brief explanation. 

The dictionary, as we understand it, is to contain every mean- 
ing of every word in the English language, with a suitabl 
quotation, from standard works, for each of these meanings, and 
for each century in which the word has been used, thus showing 
the growth and development of our tongue from its very infancy, 
In short, it is to be, in every particular, a complete work, 
‘placing our language lexicographically abreast of any modern 
tongue.” It will, when completed—it is to be finished in ten 
years—comprise four quarto volumes of the size of Webster's 
unabridged. 

To aid in this work, an indefinite number of readers is needed, 
who will go through the English authors of the various centuries, 
noting words and making suitable extracts. Though much has 
tlready been done, and many are now-at work in this country 
snd in England, including students at Oxford and Cambridge, 
us well as at Yale and Lafayette, yet there is a call for a thousand 
more readers at once, For lists ot books to be read, and for any 


further information, address Prof. March, of Lafayette. 
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DOINGS OF THE MONTH. 

OcToBER 18tTH—Foot-ball, University of Penna. vs. Princeton, 6 goals and 
4 touch-downs to 0. 

OcrToBER 27TH—Josh Billings in Methodist Church. 

NOVEMBER Ist—Foot-ball, Columbia vs. Princeton, 2 goals and 3 touch- 
downs to 0. 

NoVEMBER 3p—Torchlight procession in honor of Stockton, ’72, Dem. 
candidate for Legislature. 

NOVEMBER 4tTH— Election. 

NOVEMBER 5rH—Athletic games.........More transparencies in honor of 
Stockton, 

NOVEMBER 7TH—Great Republican rally round the cannon. Gov. Gear- 
hart speaks to the assembled throng. 

NOVEMBER 8tH—Foot-ball, Princeton vs. Stevens; Freshmen vs. Law 
renceville, 1 goal and 4 touch-downs to 0, 

NovEMBEK 9cH—Anniversary of the Princeton Tract Society in First 
Church. 

NoveMBER 13rH—Senior Class- Day elections. 

NoveMBER 15rH — Foot-ball, Harvard vs. Princeton, at Hoboken. 

L. H. Mayer, ’68, is at present abiding in Princeton, being obliged, by ill 
health, to rest from his pastoral duties. 

D. M. Lies, ’78, is spending his second year as Principal of the Belle 
Fonte, Pa., public schools. 

McCuvurg, ’78, may be found at 909 N. Y. Ave., Washington, D. C, 

Cuy Ler, Farr, Hall, McCarter and Stuart, all of ’79, were in town on the 
Sth inst. 


“ Boppie” BripGes, ’79, polling nine hours a day at home (Shippens- 
burg, Pa.) 

THE FOLLOWING MEN constitute the Freshmen Foot-ball Team: Forwards 
—Jennison, Way, Fleming, Wanamaker, Karner. Half-backs—Baker, 
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Hardicastle, Rogers, Haxall. Backs—Hodge, Harlan. Substitutes—Noble, 
De Camp, Wadleigh. 
A FRESHMAN writes the following prefatory remarks to Horace, Ode | 
Maecenas was surely a good-natured man, 
For who ever heard of his making a fuss, 
Though Horace, in writing this Lyric, began 
By calling his patron a dull, seedy cuss (du/ce decus.) 

OUR ATTENTION has been called to the fact that, in mentioning Latin as 
the favorite with the Juniors, we may, perhaps, have done an injustice to the 
Greek branch. Having inquired into the matter, we find that even if the 
two elective Greek classes are added together they still fall short of the Latin 
The former classes, however, are unusually large, and contain a greater 
number of enthusiastic students of the Greek language than ever before. 

As PEACE came bowling down the field, in the Stevens game, carrying five 
or six human beings on his shoulders, a small snob was heard to remark 
“Look at the passenger car.” 

Scene—Recitation in Logic; Mr. S. at the black-board. Dr. A. to Mr 
S.— All bodies are extended substance—what judgment is that?” Mr. 5 

thoughtfully )}—* All bodies are extended substance ’—( brightening up and 
looking at Dr. A.)—“ that’s I i 
tremendous applause from the class. 


‘» 


The Professor “smoled”’ « big smile, amir 


AT THE CANNON—midnight—Robinson demonstration—shrill-toned orator 
—transparencies—scuttle drums, &c. “This doctor has come on to this 
campus; he has buttonholed every student ; ay, he hax bored every student ; 
yea, he has actually perforated three-fourths of your number '’—orator was 
here interrupted by vigorous applause, or we know not what astonishing 


climax he might have reached. 


Senror Ciass-Day ExLections were held November 13th. The following 
otlicers were selected: Class President—J.H. McConkey, Pa.; Class Secre- 
tary—G. A. Dunning, Pa.; Master of Ceremonies—Blair Lee, Md.; Class- 
Day Orator—I. P. Withington, N. J.; Ivy Orator—J. H. Van Dyke, Wis. ; 
Memorial Orator—E. H. Jackson, N. Y.; Presentation Orator—J. P, Keenan, 
Pa.; Prophet—G. 8. Johns, Mo.; Editors Class-Day Herald—W. J. Gibson, 
N. J., J. R. Hardin, N. J.. M. Dunn, N. J.; Treasurer Class-Day Herald— 
H. B. Davidson, Md.; Committee to Award Class Poem—C. A. Janvier, 
India, W. M. Paden, Pa., R. F. Conover, N. J.; Committee on Class Ode— 
H. B. Fine, Minn., Ek. W. Hedges, N. J., A. H. Clark, N. J.; Class-Day 
Committee—H. H. Brotherlin, Pa., G. Blair, Md, F. T. Bryan, Mo., F. T. 
Culver, N. J., H. M. Cutts, D. C., H. K. Deverenx, N. Y., F. Falkner, N. Y., 
S. M. Hamill, N. J.,G. P. Hamilton, Pa., D. M. Massie, O., A. McLaren, 
Minn., W. Miller, Pa., B. M. Vaughan, Del. Mr. Linn, N. J., was elected 
editor of the Lit., to fill the vacancy made by Mr. McConkey’s resignation 
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THE WAR OF THE BOOK-SELLERS. 


Ye muses! help me now to sing 
Of strife which left no scar, 

Of men who fought to the music of 
“Tt was my last cigar.” 


The seat of war was chosen well ; 
For on that very spot 

The British lion, had perceived 
That the eagle was “too hot.” 


For thirty years, within that place, 
A man of mighty frame 

Had “catered to the students’ wants,” 
(Sic Semper was his name.) 


Sic Semper’s banner waved aloft, 
He carried it himself ; 

And on the centre of it shone 
His magic motto—“ Pelf,” 


This same Sic Semper, it is said, 
Would squeeze a silver dollar, 

Until the bird of freedom there 
Was forced by him to holler. 


Sic Semper’s foes were men of might, 
And boldly went to meet him. 

Books old and new of every kind 
Then hurled they forth to greet him. 


In front was mighty Lazarus, 
Most earnest in the fray, 

While Boss and Bonner, on his flank, 
With deadly aim did play. 

Sic Semper “struck as to his ear ” 
For Camphor loud did ery, 

When, all at once, a Homer trans 


” 


“Struck him as to his eye 


The combat still is raging hot, 
Nor does Sic Semper flee ; 
But let us to the future glance, 

And see how it will be. 


We gaze, and this is the result: 
We see Sic Semper’s lot— 

His name is on the list of those 

“ Who were, but who are not !”’ 
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\ FRESHMAN recently grew quite excited—even offered to bet—trying to 
impress upon a class-mate the information that our cheer ended “tiger six 
feet long.” 

ATHLETIC GAmEs—Handicap. One prize in each event. Bicycle Race— 
Strong (scratch), 3 min. 59 3-5 see. Hundred-yard Dash—Ist heat—Farr 
(seratch), 103 sec.; Benton (scratch), 11 sec. 2d heat—Loney (scratch), 10 
sec.; Shober, (2 yds.) Final heat—Loney (scratch), 10} sec.; Benton (2 
yds.,) 103 see. Putting the Shot—Brotherlin, 32 ft. 3in. Half-Mile Run— 
Monroe (20 yds.,) 2 min. 19} see. Running High Jump—Harriman (4 in.,) 
5 feet 3 in. Two hundred and twenty-yard Dash—Loney (scratch), 24 see. 
Mile Run—Osborne, 5 min. 29} see. Throwing the Hammer—Brotherlin, 
63 ft. 73 in. Standing Long Jump—-Benton, 9 fi. 44 in. Standing High 
Jump—Harriman (2 in.,) 4 ft. 5} in. Drop Kick—Devereux, 152 ft. 7 in.; 
Ballard, 146 ft. 4 in. 

Foot-Bati—Stevens Institute vs Princeton. On Saturday, Nov. 8th, the 
Stevens Institute team visited Princeton, and suffered an overwhelming de- 
feat. The game was played with only fourteen men on a side, on account of 
the absence of one of the Stevens men. The ball was kicked off at 3:10. 
Princeton having won the toss, and having chosen to defend the lower goal, 
Stevens was immediately placed upon the defensive, and from the very start 
the game was as one-sided as it well could be. McNair obtained the first 
touch-down in ten minutes, but the try at goal was unsuccessful. After some 
little skirmishing in the centre of the field, Bryan carried the ball back, and 
McDermont gained a second touch-down in nineteen minutes, from which a 
goal was kicked. Another four minutes saw Brotherlin make a third touch- 
down, and from it McNair obtained the second goal. The next two minutes 
witnessed one of the finest runs of the day, which terminated in a touch-down 
by Peace, and a third goal. Touch-downs for safety had meanwhile been 
frequent on the Stevens side, and began to be more so. Only eight minutes 
elapsed before McDermont obtained his second touch-down, the fifth for 
Princeton, but McNair failed to score a goul. Nothing further of interest 
occurred in this half save a touch in goal by Loney, and a fine run by Mer- 
ritt in order to touch for safety. 

The second half was a repetition of the first, only more so. McKee occu- 
pied Lee’s position, and Ely, Farr’s. Play was called at 4:10, and within 
seven minutes Devereux secured a touch-down, from which a goal. Then 
followed a long series of tonches for safety, interrupted only by a long run by 
Peace, and at last ended by a touch-down by Withington. No goal. The 
ball being kicked out by Merritt, soon found its way into Ely’s hands, and 
was carried by him by, through, around and between the Stevens men, until 
it touched mother earth directly behind the goal posts. The place kick was 
successful. The sixth and seventh goals were won by drop kicks of McNair 
and Cutts, the latter making a very long, difficult kick. Two minutes before 
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time was called, McNair gained our ninth touch-down, and ended the game 
with a score of 7 goals and 4 touch-downs to 0. Touches for safety—Stevens, 
19; Princeton, 0. The teams were as follows, McNair acting as captain of 
Princeton team: Princeton-—Forwards—Bryan, Loney, Devereux, Peace, 
Brotherlin, MeDermont, Bradford. Half-backs—Farr, Lee, McNair, With- 
ingion. Backs—Miller, Cutts, Duncan. Stevens—Forwards—Lieb, Barry, 
Kurshedt, Moore, Hyslop, Coe, Butler, Dilsworth. Half-backs—Riesenber- 
ger, McNaughton, Praey (Capt.,) Denton. Backs—Vanatta, Merritt. 

Umpires—For Princeton—A. McLaren. For Stevens-—J. Aspinwall. 
Referee—R. E. Schirmer. 

Harvard vs. Yale—New Haven, Sept. 8th. Fully 1500 persons assembled 
at Hamilton Park to witness the great contest in fvot-ball between Harvard 

nd Yale. After half an hour’s preliminary kicking, play was called by the 
referee, Mr. Ballard, with Yale to kick off. Harvard having obtained the 
choice of goals, Camp, for Yale, sent the ball, from a place kick, obliquely 
across the field to one of Yale’s end men, who rushed forward and was tackled 
by Harvard; so the game commenced. Harvard showed a slight timidity at 
the beginning, and the ball was soon rushed into her quarter; here it stayed 
throughout the first half. Occasionally the contest was transferred to Yale’s 
grounds by a long kick of a Harvard from a free kick or a touch for safety, 
only to be quickly returned by Yale. During this half Yale twice almost 
obtained a goal; once from along place kick of Camp’s, the ball passing 
about a foot inside of the post, and again from a beautiful drop kick, also by 
Camp, which went squarely through the posts, but touched the hands of a 
Harvard man in rising. In the second half the ball was kept mainly in 
Yale’s grounds, and the playing was confined principally to kicking and 
tackling. Thus the three-quarters of an hour passed, and time was called 
before either side had obtained anything. ‘The kicking and tackling of both 
teams were excellent. Yale played the strongest game, as the touches for 
safety, 3 to 9, show. For Harvard, Bacon, Winsor and Austin did the best 
playing; while for Yale, Harding, Camp and Peters excelled. The teams 
were composed as follows: Yale—Rushers— Vernon, "Beck, Remington, 
Hull, Harding, Lamb, Moorhead, Eaton. Half-backs—Clark, Peters, Badger, 
Camp. Three-quarters-back —Bacon. Backs—Lyman, Nixon. Harvard— 
Rushers— Brooks, L. Cushing, Cushing, Manning, Morse, ‘Tabbetts, Thatcher, 
Warren. Hall-backs—Bacon, Holden Nickerson, Winsor. Backs—Austin, 
Leatherbee, Shattuck. 

Foor-BaALL—Harvard vs. Princeton—Hoboken, Nov. 15th, 1879. The 
teams were composed as follows: Harvard--Forwards—Morse, Manning, 
L. Cushing, Tabbetts, Warren, W. Cushing, Howe, Thatcher, Nickerson. 
Half-backs— Winsor, Bacon, (Capt.,) Cabot, Houston. Backs—Leatherbee, 
Shattuck. Princeton—Forwards—Bryan, Peace, Loney, Ballard, (Capt.,) 
Devereux, Brotherlin, MceVermont, Bradford. Half-backs —Withington, Lee, 
McNair, Farr.—Backs—Horton, Cutts, Dunean. Umpires—For Harvard, 
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Mr. Seaman; for Princeton, Mr. McLaren. Referee, Mr. Camp, of Yale. 
Captain Ballard won the toss, and chose the southern goal, making the wind 
and sun favor us. At 3:10 Pp. m., Warren kicked off for Harvard. Ballard 
failed to catch the ball, and Harvard seized it. It was, however, soon rushed 
back to the center of the fleld, and secured by Princeton. After a little close 
work the ball was passed to Cutts, who sent it flying toward a Harvard 
“back.” He returned it, and McNair having caught the ball, Cutts tried a 
place kick, which forced Leatherbee to make the first touch-down for safety, 
in four minutes from the beginning of the game. Harvard now kicked the 
ball well into our ground. In a few minutes Bryan obtained another “ place 
kick” for Cutts, and again Leatherbee touched down for safety. Harvard 
kicked out. Farr made a short run, but lost the ball in passing. After.a 
hard scrimmage the ball was thrown back to MeNair, who sent it up to Har- 
vard’s twenty-five-yard line. Here the ball was caught, and a free kick 
earried it to the middle of the field. Some hard rushes and charges now took 
place. Finally, MeNair got another “ place kick” for Cutts, and once more 
Leatherbee touched down. This kick out was caught by Brotherlin, who, 
though soon stopped by a fine tackle, passed the ball to McNair. The result 
was « long kick and another Harvard touch-down for safety. Again was the 
ball kicked far down the field, but Cutts sent it back into Harvard’s ground 
only to have it touched down for safety for the fifth time. A few minutes 
later the ball was rushed up and passed back to McNair, who “dropped” a 
goal in his usual style. Then Capt. Bacon objected to our way of “ guard- 
ing,” and was sustained by the referee. The “kick off” was caught by Bal- 
lard. Winsor and Loney made short runs, Both sides played better. We 
made two touch-downs for safety in quick succession. ‘Time ’’ was called. 
In the second half the wind and sun were against us. Ballard “dribbled”’ 
and made a short run. The passing and running were good. Our men 
played a defensive game. Scrimmages were numerous. We soon made 
three more touch-downs for safety. Winsor made some nice drop kicks, but 
failed to score. Withington, Cutts, McNair and Farr made runs. Ely took 
Lee’s place. We added two more to our list of safety touch-downs, making 
seven in all. “Time” was, at length, called, with the ball well up toward 
Harvard’s goal. The first half was remarkable chiefly for long kicks; the 
second for skillful passing and tackling. In the latter, the charges of Me- 
Dermont and Brotherlin, the tackling of Ballard, Bradford and McNair, and 
the playing of Winsor and Bacon were most noticeable. The score was ot 


goal to nothing, in favor of Princeton. 
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COLLEGE GOSSIP. 


THE question of a College color seems to be bothering a few of our Western 
brethren—the North Western University in particular. The Vidette, “ pub- 
lished semi-monthly in the interest of N. W. U.,” says, “ No suitable single 
color could be settled upon that was not already appropriated by some other 
College, so the combination, gold and black, was chesen as the most accepta- 
ble. This combination is one that will blend harmoniously with any other 
color, and besides has a great deal of beauty in itself’ and a little further on 
remarks that, “as it has been ascertained that Princeton has these colors, 
there will be a change on our part.” We suppose they mean orange, not 
“gold,” and black. Of course all this is quite complimentary to our taste 
but it is curious that this is the first time we ever heard outsiders praising our 
color as having so much beauty per se. We owe an apology tothe N. W. U. 
for having anticipated them in their choice of a color, by a few dozen years. 
We could, if we had time, suggest any number of colors beautiful and “ snita- 
ble” for the N. W.U._ Indeed, if the Vidette has no objection, we will re- 
quest our Freshmen to discuss this subject in their next class-meeting—their 
eighth, we understand—which will be held next week. 

THE co-educational female is rampant again. She has obtained a slight 
foot-hold in “ fair Harvard.” for she now recites to the College Professors, 
although not yet with the College students. But Yale’s safe. There’s no 
danger of any well-behaved young woman venturing near that locality. And 
Columbia we always thought was pretty safe, too; but the Actu thinks differ- 
ently, and in a late editorial pithily says, “Some young women are anxious 
to thrust themselves in among large companies of men, under pretence of 
gaining an education. Other young women prefer to acquire the same educa- 
tion in a manner more consistent with modesty and self-respect. There is a 
good deal of difference in young women.” In another place, when com- 
menting upon Dr. Barnard’s argument “ for the admission of young women to 
the halls of our venerable College,” it says, “Co-education has been the bane 
of our American collegiate system,’ quoting Presidents Eliot, Porter and 
McCosh to support this view, ending as follows: “ Indeed, if we are to have 
electives and a post-graduate course only as the price of a system of co-educa- 
tion, then, for Heaven’s sake, leave us where we are! We want electives: 
we do not want young women.” This year the Acta threatens to publish 
eighteen numbers —filled, we suppose, with remarks upon this topic. And 
this state of affairs will continue until some long-suffering student wakes up 
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and demands a change of diet. Yet no matter what happens to the other 
Colleges, we are willing to stake our reputation upon Hamilton’s being safe 
from any such danger. They’ve too many “ Exhibitions” there. Imagine 
the average female at one of those “ displays of eloquence.” She can’t speak 
all the time; she must listen; it’s agony for her. Oh! no, there’s no doubt 
about it—Hamilton’s safe. But Trinity, what possible hope of escape is there 
for Trinity? What is there to prevent a mob of those progressive young 
women from wandering over to Hartford and taking possession of Trinity? 
Why, nothing in the world, especially if it should happen to be a day when 
the whole College had left early in the morning, in a hand-car, to see a Yale- 
Harvard foot-ball game. Those little fellows up there ought to be very care- 
ful. Perhaps it would be best for them to go armed, or, at least, fill their 
pockets with stones and carry a “barlow knife.” We don’t, however, think 
these females will trouble themselves about admission to Rutgers. Few peo- 
ple ever do. The Univ. of Penna. boys are also getting scared, but the editor 
of the Magazine re-assures them by his mysterious hints at “a moral argu- 
ment,” of which he alone seems to know, and with which he can knock the 
specious arguments of the co-educators “higher than a kite.” It’s a great 
pity he keeps this argument to himself. He ought to be a little more gener- 
ous, and let the Acta have the use of it for a couple of weeks. The Western 
Colleges are generally co-educational, and most of them seem to like it very 
well, except perhaps the Univ. of Michigan—in some respects the best of the 
lot. Of course, “the elevating influence of female society” is their great 
argument, and they call our attention to this point about once a month. We 
are willing to believe it, and think we can even discover this “elevation” in 
the co-educational papers; especially in the articles written by their female 
contributors. Take, for example, a correspondent of the Vidette, who opens 
out in this naive style, “ We girls miss the hoof fall of some members of ’79,’ 

etc. This is a fair sample of their style, for it was chosen at random out of a 


” 


great number. The “elevating influence” of the young women who use this 
kind of language is immense, and we wouldn’t like to estimate it. The local 
editor of that same paper tells us how one evening he stood upon a fence and 
watched a “bevy of these fem-sems playing ‘ foot-and-a-half’ and ‘follow-the- 
leader’ around and through a bon-fire.” While at the Univ. of California— 
another co-ed.—the “elevated” young men in the Junior Class issued “a 
bogus programme,” which was so full of vulgarity and obscenity that the 
whole class was suspended indefinitely. “Female society” has, no doubt, 


“ 


greatly “‘elevated” those young men; but we shudder to think of what they 
must have been before that painful operation was performed. It may be so 
that “all Colleges will soon be co-educational.” We hope not. 

THE Aeta is frightened because it thinks that “the Nassau Lr. is trying 
to set Columbia and the Univ. of Penna. by the ears over the late regatta ;” 
says we shan’t do it, and asks us “to please cut this notice out and paste it in 
mur hats.” We have “cut it out,” ete.; and now, my little man, let's see what’s 
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ailing you. Lie still, now, until we find the pin that’s hurting you. Last 
month we referred jokingly to the way in which the exchange editor of the 
Univ. Magazine sat upon one of vour papers for bragging about your crew. 
He got into you pretty badly, and no doubt it made you very mad when we 
recalled this incident. Then you must try to get even with us, and this was 
your way of doing it. If we thought for a moment that there was the least 
possible chance of any one’s believing your malicious little story, we would 
deny it; but we won’t. For, you know, people are not in the habit of trust- 
ing in a paper that has such blackguard contributors as “‘ Smintheus” (whom 
the Courant shows up so well) and his kind; or of believing any set of men 
who say of Yale, “her requirements for admission have from time to time 
been lowered, and last vear the extraordinary step was taken of remitting the 
conditions from some fifty Freshmen, in order to swell the number of men 
available for boating purposes.” This story, as well as some others about 
the oral entrance-examinations to Yale, the Courant brands as “ base lies.” 
If your reputation for truth and decency was a little better, we might treat 


you with some respect ; but, as things now stand, we can’t do it. Yet we can’t 


leave you without a little advice. Oughtn’t you to soon stop abusing Yale, 


out of mere jealousy? The Jndex has stopped, and even the Round Table, 
that ferocious little Beloit paper, is getting tired of it. You and the Colby 
Echo and the Archangel are now the only competitors for “ the billingsgate 
belt.” Hadn’t you better withdraw? Think over it. 

In boating, Yale, Harvard, Columbia and Cornell have held their class- 
races. At Yale, the Seniors, “by a gallant spurt on the last quarter mile 
snatched victory from the very clutch of ’81,” says the Courant, as it con- 
gratulates ’80 upon her “pluck,” ete., and holds her up asa pattern for all 
crews, even “ New London” ones. At Harvard, the Juniors, after a hard 
struggle, won, beating ’80 by about two lengths; time, 83 minutes. The 
Advocate says “‘a class dinner to the crew of ’81 is talked of,” and advises 
“anybody who weighs less than one hundred pounds and wishes to try for 
the position of coxswain of the’ Varsity crew, to apply to Captain Trimble at 
once.” Bancroft will coach the Harvard crew. Columbia held her “ Au- 
tumn Regatta on the Harlem” on Novenber Ist. The Seniors were not 
represented, ’S81 were the victors. The Advocate furnishes us with the fol- 
lowing concise summary of the Cornell style of racing: “The Cornell Fall 
Regatta took place on Oct. 18th. ’81 and ’82 rowed in six-oared shells, ’80 
in an eight-oared shell, with coxswain. The race was very exciting. ’80 
and ’81 collided, fouled, and finally ’81’s shell broke in two pieces and sank, 
The crew were fortunately rescued. ’80 won the race. In returning to the 
boat-house, ’80’s boat was swamped. There were several other equally excit- 
ing contests.” This may sound strange. It is true, however; and this is the 
same Cornell we used to think knew something about rowing. 

WITHIN the last two years or more, the number of “ ungodly young.men ” 


at Marietta College has increased with wonderful rapidity. Before this time, 
. 
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a dove-like innocence brooded over that fair spot; to Marietta we pointed 
with pious pride ; the time of her students was completely engrossed in search- 
ing for the seductive Greek root, and getting up revivals for the good of the 
surrounding country ; but now this “has all passed away.” With the entrance 
of the present Sophomore Class—known in some of “ those stuck-up Eastern 
Colleges” as ’*82—came a new spirit. How this class took to the revivals we 
haven’t heard ; but it’s evident the Greek root had no charms for them. This 
dislike we cannot explain. Perhaps they had found all the roots in their 
sub-Fresh, days; or perhaps they were sick of roots, and did not want to 
know anything about them; or perhaps this wicked, wicked class had no 
reasons at all. Be this as it may, the fact remains, that not long ago they 
demanded to be excused from a Greek recitation, and, upon being refused, 
deliberately “cut in a body.” The Faculty are powerless to punish. They 
did suspend the class once, but they revoked this order the next day. No 
doubt the class thought “that was a game two could play at,” and threatened 
to suspend the Faculty. They’re just bad enough to do anything like that. 
But see the result of these evil courses. They have gone on from bad to 
worse, and now such riotous games as “ mumble-the-peg,”’ “ hop-scotch,” “ tit- 
tat-to”’ and “ pins,” engross the minds of this evil class. The rebukes of their 
teachers and the exhortations of their pious fellow-students move not their 
hardened hearts. There seems to be no remedy. We must leave them in 
their guilt. How pleasant, then, to turn our eyes from this Sodom, and cast 
them upon Trinity or “ Amherst in Massachusetts, whence,” according to a 
Harvard tradition, “all the missionaries come.” Let us take these for our 
models, and not the bad young Sophs. of Marietta. 


—__——_—~> <> o 


EXCHANGES. 


No. 1 oF THE Southern Collegian is frank, fiery and “ fresh.” The best 
urticle, “ Desdemona,” has clearness if not depth. ‘The writer, however, flies 
off into apostrophe at the slightest provocation. On one occasion the fit lasts 
nearly a page. The author of “ Motive” slings well-rounded sentences to a 
very poor purpose. He gives us a bird’s-eye view of the whole world, from « 
Soph. standpoint. The “Receipt for Writing Essays”’ has a rather shrewd 
paragraph on criticism, embedded in several pages of trash. We also hope 
that the editors of the Collegian “ may in the future escape reprimand from 
the Faculty and Trustees,” but the semi-impudence of some of the Editorials 


makes it very doubtful. 
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WE FIND much more strength in the University of Virginia Magazine. The 
prize essay, “Johnson and his Friends,” is as unpretentious as it is well 
written. There is none of that evident struggle to say something striking, 
which mars the sketch of John Randolph. The latter article, as giving the 
home opinion of Randolph, is very interesting ; but the writer detracts from 
its effect by talking about the “ ictus-like character of his genius,” “ the deli- 
cate acupuncture of his wit,” and closes by likening him to “a wandering 
verolite clothed in a panoply of fierce meteoric sparks.” We can endure a 
University of Virginia man’s Latin quotations quite patiently, but we caution 
the writer against setting «a bad example to the twenty-five cent diploma mills 
west of the Alleghanies. The Monmonth Courier has already begun to inter- 
ard its articles with Latin quotations, and we are confident that an ordinary 
Monmouth man should keep strictly to English. Other things being equal, 


we tind contributions with local coloring superior. 


rue three leading articles in the Vale Lit. deal with College life : ergo, 
they are unnsually practical and full of common sense. We must confess, 
however, that the Li. discourses on “babyhood ” with almost equal glibness, 
“That mysterious first chapter of life that follows the blank pages of intro- 
iuetion,” is the way the writer defines his subject. He then proceeds—“ It 
would seem as though here, at any rate, one might see nature in its purity, 
ind perhaps one does. But if so, the result is rather a poor estimate of nature. 
» than is ex- 


] have never seena vreater living embodiment of conscious ¢€ 


hibited in the person of our small infant. Angels from angel-land indeed ! 
* Bits chipped from the great infinitude of God, and wrapped in mortal clay to 

ake aman!’ The writer is evidently a pessimist on the subject. We pre- 
-ume he took a position in a nursery this Summer, instead of in a White 


Mountain hotel. The Lit.’s poetry is very pretty and harmless. 


Pue Cornell Review is handsomely gotten up, and varied in contents. We 
shrank from reading another essay on Wm. Pitt: but having tackled it, we 
found imagination and information enough to make it very readable, while 
we object to such phrases as “ bravery of tinsel jingoism,” and to “ passages 
which seem dipped in the gloom of an earthquake.” We quote the following 
is a sample of the strong imaginative style of the writer: “ Slow sieges with 
sapping and mining were beneath him—every position must be taken by 
issault, the battlements are dismantled, the walls totter, and under his thun- 
dering blows the citadel yields to the conqueror. The fury of his onslaught 
was like that of a ‘whirlwind of cavalry. The trumpet that sounded the 
charge was the triumph note of victory. Spurred on by his passions, he 
neither gave nor took quarter. A Cceur de Lion in spirit, he was a Coeur de 
Lion in the field, and his iron mace crashed in fragments the lithe Damascus 
blades of the Saladins who opposed him with parliamentary force and meta- 
physical subtilties.” We gather from the Editorials that if the Cornell boys 


“ 


would “keep off the grass,” “go to Chapel,” quit “ tearing off clothes, pound- 
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ing and bruising each other, and making night hideous with their noise,” 
cease “stealing the books of reference out of the College library, and cheating 


’ 


on examination,” the University standard of morals would be even higher 
than at prerent. P.S.—We have just time to glance over the Editorials of 
the November Review, and find that commencement must be abolished, gate 
lifting on Hallow E’en, and ungentlemanly conduct at Senior Class Elections 
must be frowned down, and those who do attend Chapel must shuffle their 
cards more noislessly, before Cornell is absolutely perfect. 


Tue Vassar Miscellany is chiefly devoted to telling “what good times we 
had during vacation.” “ The Poet’s Plan” is one of those ingenious pieces 
of analysis which Tennyson’s art renders possible. The writer shows, in 
good style, three very probable bonds of unity between the Idyls of the King 
‘The ‘ Yough,’ Anabasis,” annals of the Shakspeare club, etc., are rather 
interesting nonsense, and give the whole number a very decided Seminary-gir 
flavor. 

THE Hamilton Lit. begins with an exhaustive essay or argument on the 
“Opportunities of the American Novelist.” The article is rendered cata- 
logue-like by the number of points, important and unimportant, which the 
writer makes. We were well pleased with “‘ Swinburne’s Debt to the Greek 
Drama.” It is evidently the result of praiseworthy investigation and enthu- 
siasm on the part of the writer. If, however, there is anything in the whole 
range of ancient and modern literature which our friend doesn’t know, he 
doesn’t seem conscious of it. “ Ridicule and Caricature in Politics” is nearly 
bad enough for the College Argus. It sounds like the effusion of a third-rate 
demagogue, jusi home from a political meeting in a country school-house. 
The article on Dickens seems to be the production of a “small boy,” witl 
good early training. “The Junior Class Ride” may possibly be interesting 
to a score of Hamilton’s men forty years from now. While “The Puritan of 
Hudibras and History,” certainly furnishes its author a point from which he 
may advantageously measure his progress. 

UsvaL.y we find the literary departments in our College papers rather 
indifferent. The Washington Jeff, etc., fills its pages with an excellent article 
by the President of the College, and a forbidding essay on the steam engine, 
The Prex, the engine and the tutor pull the number through beautifully. 

THE Atheneum and Concordienses tell us still in mournful numbers that thei: 
poets still are green. Nearly all our exchanges are more or less infested wit! 


these trochee-mongers. 








